DESIGN TECHNICS. 


0 Sssential and fascinating axl processes — 


SIMPLIFIED 
FELIX PAYANT CLEARLY EXPLAINED 
VIVIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


Here is the book that thousands of Art School and 


University libraries have indicated they could not do 
without. Art teachers regularly refer to it as an in- 
formative source of information on classroom and 


workshop problems. 


JUST A FEW OF THE TECHNIQUES FULLY COV- | 
ERED IN ITS PAGES: 


CONTOUR DRAWINC, PENCIL PAINTING, THREE DIMENSIONAL 
DRAWING, USE OF CHARCOAL, LITHOCRAPHY, SCRATCH-BOARD, 
COQUILLE, TORN AND CUT PAPER TECHNIQUE, COLLAGE, PHOTO- 
MONTAGE, SPATTER, AIRBRUSH WORK, DRY BRUSH, STENCIL, 
BLOCK PRINTS, ETC. 


Whatever your problem— 


Chances are IT’S COVERED! 


$2.00 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


131 EAST STATE STREET 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Ke SPECIAL OFFER: This book may be ordered for only $1.50, if accompanied 


by a 2-year subscription renewal. As there are a limited | 
number of copies available at this time, subscribers are : | 
invited to order immediately so as to be assured of receiv- 
ing their copies without delay. 
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EAHIBITIONS 


4 


THIS COLUMN IS OPEN TO ALL SUBSCRIBING ORGANIZATIONS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


New York City 


Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
Av. & 82nd St.) 

Precious Metalware: Recently purchased 
for the Cloisters are many liturgical ves- 
sels and objects of gold, silver and en- 
amel and rare Gothic furniture pieces. 
acquired from the estate of the late Joseph 
Brummer. Opening May 20. ... Early 
engravings of the first excavations at 
Pompeii, plus many objects of the early 
Roman period. On view from April 23rd. 
. From Casablanca to Calcutta: the 
arts of North Africa, Near & Mid-east 
Asiatic culture; opening May 2nd. . . 

Tours of the Cloisters will be held on 
May 5, 12, 19, and 26th. 
Museum of Modern Art: 
St. ) 

Great News Photographs: Past & pres- 
ent highlights of the eight decades of 
news photography. Technical develop- 
ment of the equipment of the camera- 
man, from flash powder to stroboscopic 
lighting technique. Apr. 7 (tentative) 
thru July llth. . . . Modern Stage De- 
sign: as seen in Czechoslovakia. Par- 
ticularly significant in view of recent 
happenings, this comprehensive review 
will be of interest to teachers and edu- 
cators in its wide coverage. . . . Pierre 
Bonnard: A retrospective exhibition of 


(Fifth 


(11 W. 53rd 


the artist’s work from beginning to his 


latest. Paintings, lithographs, water col- 
ors and drawings. Almost half of the 
exhibit has never before been shown in 
this country. May 12th to July 25th. 

New Age Gallery Inc. (133 E. 56th St.) 
First N. VY. Exhibition: Recent Oils by 
Howard Conant, N. Y. Teacher’s College 
Instructor. On view April 10 to Apr. 
24th. “Spring 1948" (Section 1) 
Apr. 26 to May 8th. Gallery’s contract- 
ing artists, in all media. On exhibition 


are works of Lu Belmont, Herman 
Brockdorff, Howard Conant, Zoltan 
Hecht, John Melching, Nova, Helen 


Ratkai, Fred. Jean Thalinger. Open daily 
exc. Sunday from 10-5. 

Denver Art Museum: (1300 Logan St.) 
Man, His Art & Environment: an ex- 
hibition drawn largely from the muse- 
um’s historic art collection, interpreted 


- Robert Brackman Show: 


for correlation by art teachers for public 
school instructional purposes. Apr. 16th 
to May 30th. Eugene Speicher 
one-man show thru month of April... . 
Robert Gwathmey one-man show thru 
month of May. 


Washington, D. C. 
Arts Club of Washington: (2017 I St. 
NW) 
paintings by 
this foremost American oilist will appear 
on exhibit thru May 7th, with an asso- 
ciated showing of the pastels of \/argaret 
Yard Tyler, portraitist. 

Illinois 

School of Evanston Art Center: 
Greenwood St.) 
Annual Water Color Show: exhibiting 
are Felix Ruvulo, Margo Hoff, Briggs 
Dyer, Frances Chapin, Elizabeth Engle- 
hard, Ralph Pomeroy, Max Kahn, Harry 
Mintz, Lester Swartz, Michael Ursulesco, 
Frences Badger and Antimo Beneduce. 
April 4th to May 14th. 
Art Institute of Chicago: ( Michigan Av. 
& Adams St.) 
Forty Million Dollar Tapestries: the 
treasures of France in tapestry form will 
be on exhibit from present date to May 
5th. Represents the finest work of the 
past six centuries. Has been on exhibit 
in Paris, London and New York City; 
over 142,000 art lovers viewed the 165 
tapestries at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


( 800 


Maryland 
Johns Hopkins University: 
18) 
Young American Painters Show: the 
works of four youthful contemporaries, 
each showing a quartette of his works. 


( Baltimore 


On exhibit is the painting of Richard 
Boyce of Boston, Ted Butterfield, of 
Lincoln, Neb., Richard Baringer ot Chi- 
cago, and Martin Jackson of Philadel- 
phia. Thru month of April. 

New Jersey 
Newark Museum:  (\Vashington lk. 
West ) 
100th Anniversary of Jeshurin: 
an exhibition covering the history of 
Newark’s first Jewish congregation. .. . 
Also on view, South America—Life & 
Customs of its Peoples. Opening Apr. 
20th, continuing indefinitely. 
Montclair Art Museum: (Bloomfield & 
So. Mountain Av.) 
Children's Art Classes: a special instruc- 
tional course is offered from Apr. 25th 
thru May 9th. ... Adult Art Classes will 
begin on May 16th thru May 30th, at 
which time there will also be a large ex- 
hibition of Marine Prints. 


Newark Art Club: (38 Franklin St.) 
23rd Annual Exhibition: of water colors 
and sculpture, from Apr. 5 thru April 
29th. .. . Vailsburg Camera Club exhibit 
of photography, by members. Black & 
white and color work exhibited. May 4th 


to May 27th. 


Ohio 
Cincinnati Modern Art-Society: ( [den 
Pk. ) 
Abstract & Surrealist Art: selected pieces 
from the recent Chicago Art Institute 
Show, along with local talent. April 12th 
thru month of May... . Juan Gris, Span- 
ish cubist in his first one-man American 
show. May 5th through May 31st. 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: (E. 
sroad St. ) 
Roualt, the Great Printmaker: the work 
of the man many consider France’s great 
contemporary, in fifty paintings, Jitho- 
graphs, drawings. In association with the 
exhibit will be a series of paintings and 
assorted pieces on “The Rise of Impres- 
sionism.” Thru month of April... . Teen- 
Agers Show: works of junior artists of 
Columbus and vicinity. April Ist thru 
May 2nd. 
Toledo Museum ofArt: (Toledo 2) 
Two Cities Joint Show: selected paint- 
ings from the collections of Toledo Mu- 
seum and the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
Ontario. Apr. 15th to May 30th. 


Pennsylvania 

The Art Alliance: (251 So. 18th St. 
Philadelphia ) 

Industrial Design: an exhibit of the work 
of Harold Darr; Apr. 26 to May 27th. 
... Drawings & Illustrations of Dorothy 
Lathrop, and Sculpture exhibit of pieces 
by Gertrude Lathrop, Apr. 27th to May 
16th. 


(Please turn to Page 21) 
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A Re-Statement af Design 


ECAUSE the real merit of the average man-made or 

B machine-made object lies in its design there is good 
reason for everyone, consumer or producer alike, to un- 

derstand and develop a feeling for what is good design. We 
meet it many times a day and are called on to select and make 
decisions. 

While design includes a great many things it 1s well to 
start with the idea that design means how things are built. It 
is not uncommon to speak of the design of an engine, a foun- 
tain pen, a milk pitcher or any other house utensil in every 
day use. Too often does the public think design means merely 
pictures or ornament. Design refers to construction or the 
scheme by which the various elements—tangible or intangible 
are assembled into a complete unit or whole. In the case of a 
building this is called architecture; in the case of a picture it 
is called composition. But it is all the same idea. Design con- 
siders the various requirements of the object when finished. 
Design takes into consideration materials, and how they are 
shaped, as well as such things as proportions, size, general 
finish. In fact, design is so closely related to materials that it 
is difficult to isolate it from them and construction. With all 
these the best designers bring imagination and a certain some- 
thing called originality to the design. 

Each material calls for its own kind of design and for 
that reason the best craftsmen do not like to lift a design from 
one material to another without making suitable changes. For 
example, an object made of clay should be designed differently 
than one made of wood or metal or leather, obviously. 

Use has much to do with the form or shape of objects. 
Modern designers like to feel that “form follows function’”’ 
as taught by Louis Sullivan. 

Besides the fine forms in Nature, we have inherited many 
fine forms such as in the canoe, sailboat, windmill, axe, etc. 
These are familiar to every one and show how well some of 
our forefathers understood design. Recent years and since the 
advent of the machine have brought amazing things like auto- 
mobiles, flying tortresses and skyscrapers. The way these 
things have been worked out and how their designers have 
solved the problems involved should be a help to craftsmen. 

So many people think that design means merely some- 
thing that is put on an already finished object like a rose 
painted on a milk bottle or a landscape applied to a finished 
piece of pottery. This is decoration and a small part of the job. 
Perhaps more craftsman go wrong in the use of decoration 
than in other way. Careful consideration and study show that 
many of the finest pieces of hand craft have no decoration as 
such. When decoration is used it must be very much con- 
trolled by the more important features already emphasized. In 
much of the best work such things as the surface of wood, the 
glaze on pottery, the texture of cloth, the character of edges, 
color and many other qualities that grow out of the construc- 
tion are sufficient decoration. 


An over decorated piece of handcraft may be compared 
to the unpleasant effect of a woman who wears too much 
jewelry and other make-up and ornaments. It may be better 
. to be under-decorated than to be over-decorated. Or we might 
compare the matter to an accompanist who drowns out the 
concert singer by making the accompaniment more important 
than the voice. Certainly objects which fit well into true lines 
of people in our society are worth working for. 


HONESTY IN THE USE OF MATERIALS 
Good design includes an honest use of materials and does 


not recognize cleverness, tricks or falsifying of materials. 

The good craftsman always works with his materials and 
qualities and never struggles against it. [Ile realizes that there 
are enough good honest qualities in any material for him to 
work with, In fact the greatest craftsmen are inspired and led 


on by the qualities of materials. 


So a craftsman working in clay knows that clay 1s a plastic 
material. It is easily modelled into almost any form. It hard- 
ens when fired to high temperature often taking on an interest- 
ing color. The designer knows that delicate tendril like shapes 
break off easily, that very sharp corners chip. He avoids all 
these. The good craftsman would never make clay look like 
wood or metal or any other material. He would not make 
pieces merely to “show off” his skill but works honestly and 
humbly to create a fine product in harmony with his material. 

We could go on and say similar things of all materials 
used by craftsmen. They each have many good qualities to 
work with and certain limitations to avoid. Wood has plaved 
a great part in the life of man from prehistoric times until 
now. It has many qualities that have inspired architects to build 
tine buildings and craftsmen to create countless things to make 
life pleasing. Yet people often falsify it and make it look like 
marble or stone. A common weakness is to make paper look 
like linen or wood or metal. Good design never accepts this and 
good craftsmen do not waste their time and effort at. such 
trickery. Paper has many fine qualities as do all materials, these 
should be explored, used and glorified. To sum up: In good 
craftsmanship wood must always look like wood, paper must 
look like paper—cloth must look like cloth, clay must look 
like clay, stone must look like stone, metals must look like 
metals. Never work to make one material pass for another, it is 
as dishonest as any other forms of counterfeit. 


DESICN FOR ALL 


Design is no mystery as is so often thought but an in- 
separable quality of every material thing about us whether it 
is an object of nature or made by man, It is not impossible for 
anyone to learn what makes a design good and to avoid the bad. 

The very wonderful way the universe is formed and 
works 1s a supreme example of good design. Man has always 
wondered at the graceful form and fitness of the human body, 
the swift efficiency of certain animals, the organization of a 
tree with its many parts, the alluring color and form of flow- 
ers, not to mention thrilling crystals of the mineral world. The 
wonders of Nature are unlimited. These we call beautiful. They 
are often used to prove the existence of a divine Creator. 

When man creates he should aim to understand the laws 
that underly the use of materials and their fitness to use. Primi- 
tive peoples living close to Nature and materials have often 
produced objects of excellent design as is seen in the work of 
Indians of North America. 

Our own ancestors and settlers of North America have 
left us a rich heritage of good design in the utensils, tools, 
furniture, toys, textiles which they created simply, honestly 
and yet with creative imagination, All of these sources should 
bring help and inspiration to the craftsman of today and to 
the industrial designer who has the same problems to face 
though he is concerned with quantity production and the ex- 
igencies of the machine. 
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“music,” by Max Weber, with its flowing rhythm of subtle color 
and form, represents the best of this leading American Contempor- 
arys versatile work. Weber recently received the second highest 
number of votes cast in the Loox 1948 Poll of Museum Directors 
and Art Critics, who were asked to name the 10 Best Living U. S. 
Painters. A critique of his work appears on page 18 of this issue of 


Design. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 


School of Design for Women 
104th Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, ad- 
vertising art, art education, 
lustration, painting, in- 
N T T U T E terior decoration. Crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday 
F classes. Residences. Catalog. 
0 1402 Master St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. a 
Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 
artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbe- 
Sevably low cost. Summer term: 12 weeks com- 
mencing June 14. Write for catalog & folder “In 
Florida Sunshine.”’ Address: 


fashion design, fashion il- 
RINGLING 
ART 
George D. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y, Sarasota, FLA. 


Our Promise to You... 


S we enter our fiftieth uninterrupted year of publi- 
cation, DESIGN finds itself at an important cross- 
road: Long a leader in the field of Art Education, 

we are now expanding our coverage so as to include all 
major and minor phases of creative art. Perhaps you 
have noted the recent innovation of full-color art re- 
production on the covers of DESIGN. Letters from our 
readers have poured in to take advantage of the various 
courtesy services we now run for your convenience, in 
the “New Wrinkles” column, the “Art Exhibitions,” and 
the “Book Service.” These are expressly designed to keep 
our subscribers up-to-date on the latest information 
in their select fields. And the generous coverage of im- 
portant fine arts events is aimed to keep the art teach- 
ers and students who comprise a large percentage of 
our clientele informed on the diversified directions Art 
is headed today. 

DESIGN has always been unique in its editorial policy. 
This is the only publication in the field of creative art 
that is edited by its readers. We invite you to keep us 
advised of your preferences; we invite you to submit 
material for publication. 

At this time we would like to place DESIGN in the 
hands of many new readers. More than 4500 Univer- 
sities, fine arts schools, and museums use DESIGN as a 
text-source in their work, in addition to the thousands 
of individuals to whom art is a hobby or fascinating 
vocation. Why not write today for full information on 
how your organization can subscribe en-masse to DE- 
SIGN at the special, low Club Rate? Any subscriber is 
entitled to submit editorial material to our pages. Here 
is a golden opportunity to increase the prestige of your 
organization, and at the same time, tell your fellow 
artists and art-lovers what’s on your mind. 

Any article submitted should be accompanied by such 
photographic material or engravings deemed necessary 
to best present your efforts. Why not drop us a line to- 
day and tell us about your work? Join us in keeping 
DESIGN the leader in art-education. 
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PROBLEM FOR A BEGINNING DESIGN 
COURSE IN HOME RELATED ARTS 


@ As a medium for design experience we used_ butcher's 
string wet in thin paste. Allowed to drop slowly on a sheet of 
paper it fell into intriguing patterns, seemingly of its own 
volition. When a pattern appeared satisfactory it was left to 
adhere to the paper, otherwise we pulled it up and tried again, 
in this way developing our theories of space relations. 

Moreover ‘by using various types of string, yarn, twine, 
ribbon, wet or dry (in which case they were sewed down) we 
became sensitive to quality of line, finding that some lines were 
flowing, some wriggled, jerked, danced, according to the ma- 
terial composing them. In combining different strings and 
choosing suitable backgrounds, smooth paper, corrugated card- 
board, burlap, etc. we were able to study relationships be- 
tween textures. 

Finally, this method was used in applying yarn, sequins, 
strings of beads, as decoration on felt bags, mittens, slippers, as 
seen in the photograph. 

SYBIL EMERSON 
Assistant Professor in Art Education and 
Home Economics 


The Pennsylvama State College 
State College. Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH EXHIBIT HELD 


With the presentation of its Ninth annual Exhibition, the National 
Serigraph Society of 38 W. 57th St., New York City, announced the first 
of its annual showings which is truly national in scope. It was opened 
to all serigraphers working in the United States. 

The exhibition will be held at Serigraph Galleries from March 29th 
through May 8th. The entire gallery space will be devoted to the 
exhibition. 

In answer to the invitation, over 250 serigraphers from every section 
of the country submitted work to the Board of Trustees of the National 
Serigraph Society which acted as a Jury of Selection. Nineteen works of 
non-members were chosen which together with the new prints of mem- 
bers make a total of 80 serigraphs to be shown. 

The Jury of Awards consisted of A. Hyatt Mayor, Curator of Prints 
of the Metropolitan Museum; Una Johnson, Curator of Prints of the 
Brooklyn Museum; Carl Zigrosser, Curator of Prints of the Phila- 
delphia Museum. 
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Henry Gasder--- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Gasser, this month’s guest 
back cover artist, is a long-time winner of 
some eighty art awards. His current duties as 
Director of the Newark School of Fine & 
Industrial Art would seem to be sufficient 
to keep any one man fully occupied, but 
Gasser continues to win prizes right and left. 
In the past couple of months he has been 
granted the “Mirror of America” (water 
color) Award, a first award from the Wash- 
ington Water Color Club, and the coveted 
Obrig Prize of the American Water Color 
Society. 


three year record of Henry Gasser of Newark, 

New Jersey. How does he do it, this modest 
fellow with a brush in his hand and an art school 
directorship under his thumb? Since 1941, when he 
cornered the First Award of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute in the field of water color, this former pupil 
of Robert Brackman has been recipient of eighty- 
six laurel wreaths. All this, please note, even while 
serving in the armed forces for over two of the 
years in question. (““My wife, Joane, kept sending 
my stuff to exhibits,” he explains. “They won 
prizes.” ) 

Perhaps a part of the secret of his productivity 
lies in the way his everyday activities lend interest 
and inspiration to his one-time hobby. After a 
hard day’s work at the Newark School of Art, 
Gasser returns to the little woman, and what hap- 
pens? Joane has a bit of chit-chat to offer. On the 
latest price of butter and eggs? Not on your life. 
“I’ve arranged another show for you, dear.” Mrs. 
Gasser is an artist in her own right, a shrewd busi- 


A MAJOR Award every fifty days—that’s the 


“BEALE TOWN ROAD” by 


Henry Gasser 


Henry Gasser . . . seeking Prize No. 87. 


nesswoman, and an active publicity agent for the erst- 
while Head of the House. Small wonder that this native 
New Jerseyian breathes a constant aroma of pigment 
from daybreak to moonlight. 


When, in 1946, he was approached and offered the 
post of Director of the night school division of the New- 
ark School, Gasser found himself staring 1,100 fellow- 
veterans in the eye in a schoolroom space normally de- 
signed for half that number. There was scarcely room 
for him to squeeze the color out of a tube of Grum- 
bacher’s finest. And to this day that remains a problem of 
primary concern. Like most public schools and univer- 
sities, Newark School must meet the pressing question of 
how best to accommodate the thousands of veterans that 
have swelled the student ranks by virtue of the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. But Gasser is a champion of the ex-G.I., and 
he'll go on offering them the best part of his time and 
talents until educational facilities catch up with the as- 
tounding number of young men and women who are, 
today, able to take advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded them in return for the service they afforded their 
country. 


It wasn't long before the trustees of the school upped 
{Please turn to Page 8) 
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him to his present job of Director of 
the entire set-up. He is grateful for the 
appointment, but its responsibilities have 
seen the doom of one of his fonder 
dreams—to teach private classes in water 
color technique. However, he _ placates 
himself by giving constant painting 
demonstrations before each class as it 
comes along. 

Gasser has his own technique in water 
color painting of course, but he considers 
it no secret. He offers it as: 


“I work dry, occasionally wetting a 
section of the paper where blending 1s 
desired, I apply the paint direct, washing 
or sponging out a part if it helps produce 
an interesting texture. 


“In doing a winter landscape I often 
used a grayed greenish-blue wash and 
paint the entire picture with this mixture. 
I leave the white paper for the light area, 
the wash representing the middle and 


“SUNDAY PARKING” 


& 


dark masses. 

‘At this stage the water color resembles 
a monotone. I then paint in the dark 
masses, using as much color as possible. 


“local color is added in the light where 
needed, but I depend upon the darks to 
carry the design. As much detail as is 
deemed necessary can then be suggested 
to finish the painting.” 


He’s no slouch when it comes to oil 
painting either. Once, he served on a 
jury which rejected the oil work of a 
noted woman painter, and she remarked 
testily that no water-colorist had a right 
to sit in judgment on the work of an 
artist, Gasser promptly went out and 
pocketed the Montclair Art Associa- 
tion's medal of Award for the best Oil 
in 1941. His critic was silenced. 


Gasser would far rather talk about 
his School than about his work. In view- 
ing his paintings, DESIGN is of the 


opinion they are quite capable of speak- 
ing for themselves; remarks would seem 
to be in order about the unique art estab- 
lishment over which the thirty-nine year 
old artist presides. Gasser speaking: 


“The school is a_ stately forty-five 
room building, filled to the eaves with 
art-conscious students and personnel. It 
is the only municipally-owned profes- 
sional school of major proportion on the 
adult level, in this country. 


“It is sub-divided into three parts; a 
Day School, with courses covering all 
facets of fine and industrial arts; an 
Evening School, designed to supplement 
and expand the art education of em- 
ployed adults in the neighboring com- 
munities, and a Saturday School for 
children between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen.” 

Establishing a liberal policy, Gasser 


has gathered a faculty boasting such 
(Please turn to Page 17) 
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Under the auspices of the Scottish Education 
Department, school children are receiving prac- 
ical training in art which will encourage them 


in the 


KENNETH J. CUTHBERTSON 


IRLS designing dress fabrics, hats, color schemes, and 

boys designing and printing curtaifi fabrics, metal work 

and pottery may be seen in an increasing number of 
schools in Scotland. The aim is to teach them the rudiments of 
art, of taste, of color sense and of design. 

The plans for this form of training, of development of taste 
through color, have been devised by the “back-room boys” of 
Scottish education—officials of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment—and teachers of art in all schools under the Department 
are being encouraged to adopt new methods to give their pupils 
an appreciation of hues and textures in the background of their 
lives. 

Already some slight measure of success has been achieved, 
for there is no doubt that there are now many more persons 
interested, and better informed spectators attending exhibitions 
of contemporary art than there were 40 vears ago. Attainment 
of a high standard of technical efficiency in drawing has not 
been the purpose of this teaching of appreciation of art. It 1s 
more important that the pupils, thoughtfully working with 
colors and textures, in actual materials and on paper, should 
come to realize a little of the essence of artistic integrity. 


Challenge of Ugliness 
Before there is any measurable reaction in the pupils’ 


everyday life, some considerable time must elapse. That 1s 
clearly realized. But it is not enough that an individual should 
be able to recognize what is beautiful when confronted with it; 
he must see farther than that and, knowing when beauty 1s ab- 
sent, accept the challenge of ugliness by effecting what improve- 
ment he can. 

The root from which all art develops is the art of the child, 
and with the attention of an ever-growing public on that root, 
the Scottish Education Department decided on a long-term 
policy of “taste development”. 

Whether the drawings of children can properly be called 
“art” is a question which I will not attempt to answer. It can 
be said, however, that artists frequently find in the drawings of 
children much that is admirable and refreshing, and, in rarer 


' instances, even a stinging reminder of their own stereographic 


vision and academic servitude. This is particularly true of the 
work of children of the pre-adolescent age group. 

The teaching problems at this early stage are simple. The 
children are allowed almost complete freedom in the use and 
choice of color in producing imaginative pictures and designs. 
They are encouraged to “have a go’, to give their feelings free 
scope and to enjoy color primarily for the satisfaction it brings 
on its own account. Teachers encourage the children to think 
in terms of color and to become color-conscious. The only 
necessities are the creation of an atmosphere wherein the child 
will be free from all distractions, subject to enliven the 
imagination, and a medium lending itself to easily acquired 
dexterity. With these provided, the child is left to transfer to 
paper the vivid imagery of his mind. 

Color mixing is constantly encouraged, for children gen- 
erally are prone to use the ready-made colors provided in the 
paintbox. Later, constant efforts are made to refine the pupils’ 
perception in respect to the selective use of color and color 
matching. 

Thinking in terms of color, the pupil comes to realize that 


it is not sufficient to refer to something as being “green’’, but 
that it is “blue-green”, dull “yellow-green” or “grey-green” 
The purpose of this training is to ensure a growing command 
of color-matching, so that the imaginative use of color may not 
be handicapped by lack of the power to put it into practice. 


Next, the children are led to apply this knowledge of color 
to exercises in design—design for something, not simply an 
exercise involving shapes and paper. All design work has a 
definite purpose in view at all times, and the children are urged 
to develop the habit of asking themselves such questions as, 
“Is this suitable for the purpose?” “Will these colors give the 
effect that I want?” or “Would it look better if carried out in 
plain colors rather than with a pattern?” 


The unsophisticated and individual qualities in their work 
are always praised and encouraged. 

A typical early project for girls is to design and make 
aprons for dolls. Each apron is made to fit a particular doll. 
First the girls experiment individually by cutting paper to find 
what shape best suits their purpose. The question of appropri- 
ate material then arises, and subsequently the paper apron is 
used as the pattern for cutting out. In the planning of stitchery, 
decorative possibilities as well as constructional purpose are 
considered. Finally the pupil views the apron in relation to the 
doll’s outfit as a whole and decides whether or not further 
decoration is advisable. If it is, then she must consider what 
form it should take, where it should go, and which colors would 
blend most harmoniously with the rest. By giving greater 
weight to the individual conception of the task in hand, the 
work of each child retains, in greater measure the hallmark of 


her personality. 
Thinking for Himself 
It will be noted that throughout the school life of the child, 


stress is laid on the value of each pupil thinking for himself. 

At one time there was a danger, not simply that the pupil was 

told too frequently how to solve his problems, but that he 
(Please turn to Page 22) 
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MARIA GERSTMAN 


THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON UNDERSTANDING THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ART, THROUGH 
A COMPREHENSION OF THE IMPORTANT PLACE PLAYED BY DESIGN. 


tion of form movements is indicated. 
| | When the article to be decorated 
| | TTT linked together for one single purpose— 
| | ta Be 7 & like a belt, or a picture frame—then the 
\ design should consist of a relatively short 
| form movement, repeated rhythmically. 
i ee x Care should be taken that the links are 
properly attached to each other so that 
+— the form movement as a whole appears 
uninterrupted. 
ETL NOTNE A practical example would be the em- 
paper... ~—__ broidery on a dress hem. We will use 
“3 squared paper so that we may transfer 
the design into a cross-stitch pattern. Af- 
ter drawing two lines to mark the width 
of our ribbon design, we go to work with 
a thick hair brush, a glass of water and 
color. 

Having selected, for instance, blue as 
the main color in our design we start 
with this color, wet our brush and put 
on as much color as it will take. Then, 
slowly, we develop our form movement 
on the paper and, regardless of lines fol- 
we pick a harmonious color to support ee x ned our impulse, watching and checkin 5 

critically as we combine one form with 
another. The movement should be simple 
and clear and the forms well matched. 
When we have done this we should sit 
back to view the movement as a whole. 
wor. Fig. 11. 

— Is it simple enough to give a definite 
ey impression? Or have we been so unde- 
cided in our expression of movement 
: that we did not know which to stress 
rs a more and which less? Have we created 
re a meaningless form combination with no 

: = " movement whatever or one with several 
Fig. (13) . . « for the rest we chose contrasting movements pointing in directions 

, : The length of a form gives it direction, 

but we may use several short forms to 
tt a rx) 7 build one long one. A simple and clear | 
$3 é form movement is one that indicates di- 

rection only in succession and never more | 
| than one direction at the same time. If 
| we can describe the movement with a 
movement of our hand it is simple enough. 


— 
— 


i 
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i 
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i Fig. (11) . . . we mark our form-movement on 


= 


¥ 


* 


>. 


. | Appraising and weighing the completed 
33232: forms carefully, we have to judge the 
proper distance for repetition. This again 


Fig. (14) . . . try'to line out how our design would be marked through the is a matter of matching forms but, also, | 
squares on the paper . . . we have to allow for space to complete 3 
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the form movement we have indicated. 
When we have placed our movement 
rhythmically on the paper, we had better 
sit back once more to look at our work 
from a distance, for in designing this 
cannot be done too often. 

Is our form movement large enough ? 
(Fig. 11). Would we gain by stressing 
one part more and another less? We still 
can change whatever we find faulty. Al- 
though it is just the skeleton of our de- 
sign, it must be good if what is built on 
it is to please. 

The next step is to support our move- 
ment with a form of the same tendencies 
and harmony of color. (Fig. 12). Maybe 
there should be added one or more forms 
that will help to build the same move- 
ment. For the rest we use contrasting 
colors to set off the group of blending 
colors. (Fig. 13). 

Now for the first time we may look at 
the lines and squares on our paper and 


Applique or embroidery 


try to line out our design. We may find 
our design too complicated to go well in 
the space on the squared paper. 

If this is the case we must simplify 
the design. The author has chosen the 
technique of cross-stitch design so as to 
transform a free design into a geomet- 
rical one, where form movements are 
simplified and easy to recognize. It is a 
good practice to execute a design in ma- 
terial and have some material in mind 
when designing. 


Designs in metal 


Fig. 21 


Following are a few designs employing 
different materials. Fig. 20 and 21. These 
illustrations may serve to show how ma- 
terial will influence design and give it 
interesting characteristics. There are 
many crafts that can be used in designs. 
For instance: block printing, stenciling, 
cutouts of paper or other materials 
(a long strip of paper is folded to- 
gether many times and cut in a few 
places; when unfolded it will show a 
rhythmical design; this is an easy and 
instructive way to show form movement 
in one direction), painting on cloth, 
woodcarving, leather work, knotting, 
knitting, crocheting, and many others. 


By 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


HEN I was a little girl, I was 

sometimes allowed to look at my 

mother’s collection of books for 
children. Some of them were very old 
and precious, with broken covers and 
worn pages, for they had ,been tumbled 
about in many nurseries. I felt very sorry 
for those bygone children who had to sit 
reading dull instructive stories, with only 
a few stiff woodcuts to cheer up the 
pages. It seemed that in those days any- 
thing was good enough for children. 
Even if they were lucky enough to get 
colored pictures, these were carelessly 
daubed with crude, ugly colors. Not until 
the end of the 19th century in Britain did 
artists begin to understand that children 
had minds and personalities of their own, 
and thus needed pictures of their own. 


Instead of the “hack” artists previous- 
ly thought good enough for children, men 
of skill and genius began to work for 
children’s books. Tenniel illustrated 
Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland”. 
The cartoonist, George Cruikshank, did 
not disdain working for children. The 
painter, Mulready, did woodcuts of birds 
and beasts, and Marcus Ward, illumina- 
tor to Queen Victoria, did some charming 
brightly colored picture books. But only 
three artists did their very best work for 
children. They were Walter Crane, Kate 
Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott. 


These three artists had a love of clear 
pure colors, more in the English water- 
color tradition, with definite, well-marked 
line and a strong feeling for design. 
But all three still seemed to look on chil- 
dren as httle men and women, and in 
their drawing they echoed the past. Their 
children wore the clothes of an earlier 
age; the scenes were of old-fashioned 
days, and there was a nostalgic longing 
for a more graceful age. 

Not until in this century Beatrix Pot- 
ter wrote and illustrated her Peter Rabbit 
books do we find the real children’s artist. 
She had no children of her own, and 
lived a lonely and secluded life until mid- 
dle age. She was slow in maturing, and 
so could mix as an equal with her friends’ 
children. For these she first drew her 
animals and birds. She succeeded be- 


cause her creatures were real and living, 
although they wore coats and bonnets. 
The backgrounds were real and convinc- 
ing for children, most observant and 
most severe of all critics. Beatrix Potter 
drew all her animals from living models, 
and spent months in making her draw- 
ings accurate in every detail. 


Artists whose work is appreciated by 
the most exacting adults, have now be- 
gun to illustrate children’s books. Mer- 
vyn Peake, a young painter and illustra- 
tor, has just done unusual and fantastic 
illustrations for Grimms ‘Household 
Tales.” He, like Arthur Rackham and 
Edmund Dulac—illustrators of many 
beautiful books for children—sees the 
fantastic, magical aspect of things. Trees 
are queer and _ twisted, with faces. 
Gnomes and weird creatures hide in the 
woods; things are distorted, strange, yet 
beautiful. 

Ernest Shepherd, Leo Dowd and A. 
H. Watson draw the world as it is, per- 
haps a little sweeter and smoother, in 
contrast to Rackham and Mervyn Peake. 
Theirs are real children, full of life and 
movement. Drawn with a delicate broken 
line, by its variety, looseness and elas- 
ticity they suggest the quick jerky move- 
ments of children and young amimals. 

A further style of illustration is done 
in the manner of a child’s own drawing. 
Books of this type are like pages from a 
child’s own drawing book, with queer 
little crayoned people, the letterpress re- 
produced in round “handwriting”. 

Children have also become artists for 
children. Cecilia Pollen, who is 15, illus- 
trated a book by her sister, aged 13. 


School children have recently written 
and illustrated a book all about their life 
at school. There is also a beautifully pro- 
duced little book, “Children as Artists”. 
In contrast, such extremely adult art- 
(Please turn to Page 21) 
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By 


GEORGE CULLIN 


COURTESY OF MONSANTO MACAZINE 


OTEM poles, grotesquely chiselled 
and painted, dot the incredibly beau- 
tiful region from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, to Yakutat, Alaska. Pre- 
cipitous fiords, rumbling glaciers, moun- 
tainous islands, make this 1000-mule 
coastal strip a jagged, wild land. 

Popular belief has it that totem poles 
date from ancient times, perhaps pre- 
historic. Nor is this impression strange 
for many are the weathered, lichen- 
covered poles which still stand in 
bleached, deserted Indian villages. How- 
ever, in this area of fog, snow and rain, 
even the red cedar cracks and rots in a 
few decades. 

Somie only a few feet high, some soar- 
ing sixty feet, some commemorating 
deeds of an heroic clan, some standing 
guard in a burial ground, the Northwest 
Coast totem poles as a whole represent 
the peak of artistic creation developed by 
Indians anywhere in the North America. 

One such totem pole is made up of a 
queer eagle-like bird with out-stretched 
wings and fearsome hooked beak. The 
bird perched on the head of a grizzly 
bear sitting on its haunches. The grizzly’s 
paws closed around the small form of a 
man. This 1s the famous Thunderbird 
totem pole. It has a quaint legend which 
has been told something like this: 

“A long time ago, in the fog shrouded, 
forbidding land of the Nimpkish Kwa- 
kiut] there lived a people so poor and 
superstitious that they were the most 
wretched of all creatures. So it happened 
that Thunderbird looked down from the 
heavens and pitied these unfortunate 
people. He decided to fly down to help 
them from their misery and show them 
better ways of living. 

“So he swooped down, and, changing 
into the form of a man, he chose a suit- 
able location in a berrypatch beside a 
large river. He then set about building a 
community house, a canoe, hunting and 
fishing equipment and household tools. 
To help him he captured a slave and 
found a grizzly bear to guard his property. 

“When all was ready, he waited for 
the Indians to visit and inspect his handi- 
work. When they did, he showed them 
how to do everything he had done. 
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Though impressed, the visitors robbed 
their host and even took him prisoner. 

“As they paddled off, a great wind be- 
gan to blow and their canoe tossed help- 
lessly in the waves. Thunder and light- 
ning were all*taround. The Indians were 
terrified. Then they saw that streaks of 
lightning flashed from their captive’s 
eyes, and they realized he was the great 
Thunderbird in disguise. So they re- 
leased him and promised to follow his 
teachings. Forthwith, Thunderbird 
calmed the waves, and the clouds broke 
open, and the sun shone. 

“Sometime later, Thunderbird married 
a chieftain’s daughter. And it were they 
who are the ancestors of one of the Kwa- 
kiutl native clans, whose chiefs chose 
Thunderbird as their symbol.” 

This and a hundred other weird tales 
of myth, conquest and achievement can 
be “read”—if you know the key—from 


On the wharf at Alert Bay, British 
Columbia, a Canadian Mountie, relates the 
Thunderbird legend, famous myth telling 
how an important line of Kwakiutl 
Indians began. The descendants of this 
family still record this origin on their 
heraldic totem poles (top and left). 

Mary MacLennon Photo 
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the famous carved cedar pillars of the 
Totempolar region. 

Long before the expedition of Captain 
Vancouver and Don Jose Narvaez, this 
remote area was peopled, and still is, by 
half a dozen major tribes, the Tlingits, 
Haidas, Tsimshians, Kwakiutls, Nootkas 
and Salish. While many other tribes in 
the world practice totemic customs, these 
Northwestern tribes alone carve the 
graceful “talking” totem poles. 

Actually, this unique craftsmanship 
began about 1800, flared up into a pro- 
ductive Golden Age about 1840, and had 
nearly died before the century ended. The 
most flourishing period waited until 
Yankee and British sailing ships in search 
of furs brought plentiful trading supplies 
of adzes, knives, chisels and other iron 
tools. 

If the art of carving these poles did not 
reach its peak until about a hundred years 
ago, the origin of the symbols used on 
them dates from a much earlier period. 
For the Killerwhale, Thunderbird, Raven, 
Grizzly Bear, and Sea Otter were as 
classical to the Tlingits and other tribes, 
as Arabic numerals are to Western cul- 
ture. 

This picture language—these tribes 
had no other written one—often reflected 
the Indian’s supernatural beliefs, his 
primitive explanations for the wild, al- 
most overwhelming, world around him. 
He thought, for instance, that all things— 
bears, salmon, whales, insects, birds— 
possessed spirits that could help or harm 
him. 


So he did his best to appease and please 
these spirits. Evidence of his respect for 
them appears throughout the Totempolar 
region in the symbols he painted on rocks 
and gravestones, in carvings on utensils, 
harpoons, dishes, and even on supporting 
columns of his houses. 

While experts recognize half a dozen 
types of poles, the most common include 
the memorial poles and heraldic or fam- 
ily pillars. The first usually told the 
stories of a chief and was most often 
raised by his successor. The heraldic 
totem, erected in front of the family 
house, narrated the mythological history 


of the family who lived there. 


Another, the Potlatch, pole was nor- 
mally ordered carved by a wealthy or 
powerful man in his own honor. As the 
custom was, the greatest man had the 
tallest pole. Sometimes it happened that 
an overly ambitious personage would set 
up a pole high enough to arouse the 
jealousy of a more powerful chief. The 
pretender would have to shorten his pole 
—or risk shortening his life. 

To carve and raise a pole involved elab- 
Orate ceremony. No ordinary Indian 

(Turn page, please) 


Thunderbird, Frog, Raven. 


While totem poles date only from 1790, the Tlingit, Haida, and other tribes long ago 

developed their strange totemic symbols—the Killerwhale, Sea Lion, 
These they painted and carved in community 
houses and on utensils, hunting gear and canoes. 


Born in 1869 at the height 
of the Golden Age of 
totem pole craftsmanship, 
Johnnie Moses is one of 
few surviving artisans of 
the Siwash tribe. In re- 
storing old and carving 
new poles today, Syn- 
thetic resin sealing com- 
pounds and toxic primers, 
are helping Protect the 
cedar wood from fast 
decay caused by the damp 
coastal climate. 
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Totem poles stand sentinel over the Skeena 
River at point near the center of this 
country of fiords, glacsers, and mountains, 
called the Totempolar Region. This 1000- 
mile coastal strip extends from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, to Yakutat, Alaska. 


could attempt it. Considerable resources 
and wealth were needed to prepare for 
the Potlatch, or feast given when the pole 
was hoisted into position. The pole-raiser 
would at that time give a valuable gift to 
each of his many guests. 

To collect enough wealth to do this 
often took years and frequently put the 
Potlatch host far into debt. Little wonder, 
then, that once the pole was standing he 
would never repair it. When it fell, he 
left it to rot. If he did repair it or raise it 
again, he could never afford to pay for 
another necessary “giving away” feast, 
or Potlatch. 

Because the Indians allowed these 
magnificent carvings to deteriorate in 
snow, sun, and fog, many valuable poles 
now lie beyond repair. But many of those 
remaining are being restored, repainted, 
and in some cases even recarved by In- 
dian craftsmen who are still living. Many 
poles have been moved by government 
and community projects and set up again 
in places like Stanley Park in Vancouver 
and Thunderbird Park in Victoria. Of 
those poles standing in their original sur- 
roundings, perhaps one of the finest 
groups occurs in Alert Bay, on the 
northern tip of Vancouver Island, the 
home of the Thunderbird totems. © 
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ABSTRACTIONIST WORKS ON 


STAINED GLASS 


Emil Frei, Jr. Creates 20th Century Interpretation of Middle-Ages Craft 


@ Various contemporary artists, headed by Rouault,, have 
transferred certain color and design characteristics of the 
stained glass medium to canvas, but it has remained for such 
artists as Emil Frei, Jr., working with his colleagues Robert 
Harmon, Jules Gewinner, Milton Frenzel and Frances Deck, 
to execute a round-about face, and bring modern theories of 
abstraction into stained glass. 

Frei, who will be introduced to Philadelphia in a one- 
man show at the Art Alliance from March 30 to April 25, did 
not just stumble upon a congenial medium, he was born to it, 
and his son Robert is now working with him. In a sense, there- 
fore, the Frei effort, in spite of its modern trend, stems from 


‘the strong family art bias that flourished during the era of the 


art Guilds and the Old Masters, In its preoccupation with 
religious themes, also, it suggests a contemporary restate- 
ment, rather than a break with tradition. 

Painting with light, which underlies the art of most fine 
stained glass, in itself demands a basic preoccupation with the 
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abstract, and it is not surprising, although to some it may be 
startling, to find the modern designer frankly accepting the 
abstract as a visual means to spiritual stimulation. The great 
stained glass artists of the past were, in the over-all effect of 
their work, nearer to abstraction than their colleagues of the 
brush. Thus the Frei exhibition at the Art Alliance provides 
much food for thought. 

Trained at the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, the Munich 
School of Arts and Crafts, and, as practicing professional, in 
the studio of his own father, Emil Frei, Jr. was born in San 
Francisco, Cal. Unlike most artists, he devotes his entire time 
to professional production and does not teach. Neither has he 
accepted any commission that might be classed as “commer- 
cial.” 

His profession is stained glass; his hobby is stained glass; 
and he has traveled and observed stained glass in Mexico, Eng- 
land, Germany; France, Italy and Scandinavia. 


DOROTHY GRAFLY 
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KEM WEBER 


By 
DOROTHY GRAFLY 


HERE is no one in the civilized world who has not sat on 

a chair. There is no one who is not willing to admit that 

chairs have individuality. Some chairs are good to sit in 
and easy to leave. Others are uncomfortable and hold you to 
them. 

Yet, although we are all conscious of our likes and dislikes 
in chairs, few of us stop ta consider what and who make the 
differences between the chair we like and the chair we don’t. 
As Kem Weber, founder of Kem Weber Designers in Santa 
Barbara, California, points out, the difference lies in good de- 
sign and a good designer. 

As revealed in his recent one-man exhibition at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance, Weber believes in suiting the design to 
modern living through the use of modern tools and materials, 
whether the problem be the designing of an entire building, 
or just a chair. But if the chair is to go into the building, then 
each must partake of the design efficiency of the other. A Queen 
Anne chair in a functional modern office building, for instance, 
is uncomfortable and incongruous. 

In contending that the basic form of any piece of furniture 
designed for sitting depends upon the tools available, Weber 
points out that if a man on a desert island were given a knife 
and a log, he would carve a chair from a single chunk of wood. 

Innovations in chair making, he claims, have followed the 
march of tool inventions such as spoon drills that made possible 
ingenious methods of jointing; mortice and tenant that de- 
veloped the apron; or moist heat, tool of the Georgian designer, 
who created the first bent-wood back frame. 

“Then as now’, says Weber, “the obligation of a chair to 
be structurally sound was not enough. In addition to comfort, 
it must be pleasant to the eye in line and style. As a result 
during the 14th and 15th centuries in France and Spain, par- 
ticularly, wood carvers worked with knife and stylus to enrich 
chair backs, seats and the understructure of flatboard construc- 
tion.” 


Kem Weber explains a point on industrial design to a student, 
using a table model. 


Designer 


The first real machine employed in chair building, accord- 
ing to Weber, was the discovery, from a study of the potter’s 
wheel, that by holding sharpened steel against revolving wood, 
the designér could speedily cut patterns of beauty and utility. 

For seven centuries, however, designing remained a craft 


art, produced almost entirely by hand; and, Weber declares, it 
is this craft aggregate, now gathered into museums, that has 
been used by interior decorators as source material for furm- 
ture design to the confusion of present day America which, as a 
nation, has grown accustomed to the technique and production 
of the assembly line. 


“For 20 years,’ Weber noted in an article for Cogrove’s 
Magazine, “we ate; played games; relaxed and worked through 
seven centuries as Spanish dons, queens, kings, serfs, knights, 
knaves, or Greek gods. We went Hawaiian and lolled around 
on bamboo and reed, whether we wore sarongs or lava-lavas 


or not. 


‘And yet, the sound truth is that all of us were involved 
in this great comedy of design through no fault of our own. We 
were hopelessly snowed under by the ingenuity of our technical 
engineers, and bewildered by the marvels of their tools. 


“We have chained our giants of machinery to jobs that 
were intended for spoondrills and treadle wheels. And since 
the machinery itself is insensate and can’t protest, the great 
body public is sensing something wrong and intelligent de- 
signers everywhere are going to set it right.” 

How Weber himself attacks the problem, is demonstrated 
in his own design accomplishment, which is as varied as it is 
practical and liveable. 

Following with accomplishment his criticism of past prac- 
tices that have forced modern tools and materials to reproduce 
hand-craft design, Weber has created furniture for home, busi- 
ness and industrial use that, while mass produced, does not 
standardize the product. 

“Functionalism in applied design,” he says, “is rapidly 
being discarded in favor of a more apparent romantic approach. 
The movement is apparent in industrial design, and is rapidly 
asserting itself in many domestic structures, as America enters 
upon a period of intensive home building. 

“The romance of true American expression has already 
started its vigorous life. America has quit adopting the children 


of European decadence, the baroque, the rococo, and even the 


more deplorable European modern.”’ 

Proving in his own work as in his words that “bare struc- 
ture is the true basis of design, and always will be,” Weber 
adds that “in America we are seeking something more than 
naked structure. Its functional uses are already clearly under- 
stood, but American people are steadily growing more conscious 
of the fact that this is only the base for artistic and cultural ex- 
pression. Consequently American home builders are not going 
to be satisfied with a quonset hut or a pre-fabricated barn.” 

We are, he insists, entering a “lush period of building” in 
this country, and are dropping much of our “aesthetic naivete.” 

The West, rather than the East, he feels, is the leader in 
this significant new development. 

“From sport clothing, through pottery to store interior 
designing, most of the new effects are of western origin, and 
the most vigorous exponents of the new are westerners. This 
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Mass production is now possible on tubular furniture. 


is, perhaps, natural, as the cities in the American West are 
being built—not rebuilt.” 

Weber's own furniture designs develop from the poten- 
tialities of new materials shaped by new tools and their result- 
ing techniques. A comfortable leather upholstered arm chair, 
for instance, has a tubular frame; while various pieces of living 
and bedroom furniture use hollow core construction. Still other 
chairs are designed on the bentlock principle. 

“The design of a piece of furniture,’ says Weber, “starts 
with its construction. Construction is based on machine oper- 
ation and must express beauty in its appearance by proving 
the skill of the maker and his knowledge and feel of his tools. 
Obviously the furniture industry must start thinking from the 
inside out. The gay and careless days of the sketch artists are 
no more. 

“Passenger seats in airliners; new railroad cars and 
buses, are designed after a careful study of posture; a technical 
knowledge of a human skeleta! structure, with a view to pro- 
viding the maximum comfort and relaxation. This new type 
of seating gives hours of comfort under trying conditions. And 
yet the lines are pleasing—and in some instances, beautiful. 
Never before has chair design been approached from so many 
functional angles.” | 

Weber has approached design from richly varied ex- 
perience. As a young man in his late teens and early twenties, 
he studied under Professor Bruno Paul at Kunst Gewerbe 
Museum in Berlin, and made many trips through Europe to 
supplement his knowledge of design until, in 1910, he accepted 
a special assignment to the International Exposition in Brussels. 

Four years later he came to America to design the German 
section at the International Exposition in San Francisco, but 
his work there was interrupted by the first World War. 
America, however, had so impressed the young designer, that 
he decided to gain a thorough understanding of its people by 
becoming one of them, his contention being that unless you 
knew those for whom you proposed to design, you could not 
hope to make them happy and comfortable. Thus, as part of 
his training he spent four years working as a lumber jack, a 


‘farmer, a carpenter, and in various other trades and occupa- 


tions. What he learned is now basic in his approach to in- 
dustrial design. 

“We do not try to impress a client,” he observes, “or to 
flatter him. We actually bridge him, since we are thinking not 
about him, but about the people he is trying to reach.” 
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And it is this characteristic of thought that makes it pos- 
sible for Weber to design successfully, not in terms of what 
his client thinks he wants, but rather in terms of what his 
client’s customers want. 

Insofar as every home is a stage for living, it is not sur- 
prising to find that Weber is as ‘much concerned with the 
domestic as with the business nd theatrical setting. His work 
ranges, for instance, from the design of a linoleum pattern for 
a children’s bathroom or a cork-walled stairwell for a rumpus 
room in a Kansas City residence to the interiors of the Walt 
Disney film studio, a sports shop in Beverly Hills, California, 
a San Francisco shoe salon, a photographer's studio or set- 
studies for dances at Paramount Studios. 


It matters litthe whether Kem Weber turns his attention 
to the design of a simple pewter fruit bow] or a hotel interior, 
he first studies the use to which the finished conception must 
be put and the character of the people who will use it. Then he 
Starts to think in terms of machines and materials. 


Speaking before the Rocky Mountain Hotelmen’s Asso- 
ciation last November, he pointed out that “every state and 
every town has a distinctive personality, if one will only look 
for it. It is the function of the designer who deals in intangibles 
to recognize these distinctions and translate them through prac- 
tical planning into an intrinsic part of the modern American 
hotel. 

“It is unfortunately true that one may travel 6,000 miles in 
America and eat in the same coffee shop every morning, the 
same dining room every night; be waited on by the same 
waitress, in the same uniform. 


‘Here and there, there have been attempts to create “at- 
mosphere’ in bars, restaurants, hotel lobbies. But too many of 
these have been borrowed or adapted from existing examples 
which have been designed for other localities or different con- 
ditions, 

“The American traveller has come of age. He no longer 
expects to take the old home town along with him when he 
goes away. There was a time when the greatest compliment 
the patron could give a hotel was to say that it was ‘just like 
home’. But world wars, supersonic speeds and fast arterial 
highways have changed all that. The American tourist travels 
so rapidly to the next place, the illusion that he never left home 
is likely to persist unless he finds a different atmosphere where 
he lands.” 


Following the same trend of thought, Kem Weber does 
not believe that mass production necessitates standardization. 


“The world,’ he says, “is already suffering from over- 
standardiaztion. We like to work with standards and assembly 
lines, but our thinking has to be sufficiently removed to look 
at them, not become a part. If the designers can’t keep off the 
assembly lines, everybody’s building; his desk; his eyeglasses 
and his coffee pot are going to look like everybody else’s.” 

And because Kem Weber believes that it is possible to be 
an individual, and to create personalized design, even in a 
machine era, he and his designers do not consider themselves 
a business in any sense of the word. If they did, they would 

(Please turn to Page 22) 
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“WINTER INLET” 


BITS OF CHIT-CHAT FROM HERE AND THERE, OF INTEREST 
TO THOSE IN THE FIELD OF PROFESSIONAL ART-EDUCATION 


@ ANTON REFREGIER, nationally known mu- 
ralist, will instruct Stanford University 
art students this summer. 

Dr. Ray Faulkner, head of the Stan- 


ford art department, announced today 


that Mr. Refregier has been appointed 


visiting professor of art for the Sum- 
mer Quarter, June 17 to August 28. 


MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CAL. New ideas 
and techniques in the arts and crafts— 
painting (including landscape), metal- 
work and jewelery, beginning and ad- 
vanced pottery, and weaving—will be 
given in the Mills College Creative Art 
Workshop during the College’s summer 
session, July 3 to August 14. A course 
in Technical Procedures in Art, present- 
ing the techniques, media and materials 
used in art practices, will also be given. 

The six week program, according to 
William A. Gaw, chairman, is designed 
for artists, educators and laymen. Pro- 
fessional people, advanced students and 
beginners may study according to their 
specific interests. 

Children’s classes in Creative Design 
and Crafts will be conducted as part of 
the workshop program by guest instruc- 


tor Rex Mason. Mr. Mason has won first 
awards at the West Coast Ceramic Ex- 
hibit and California State Fair. He has 
exhibited in art centers in Honolulu, 
Chicago, Syracuse and Milwaukee. 


Felix Ruvolo, distinguished American 
painter, whose works have been shown 
in the Carnegie Institute, Corcoran Gal- 
lery, San Francisco Museum, Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and other centers, will instruct 
adults in cassein, cil, and water color 
techniques. Mr. Ruvolo’s works have been 
reproduced in the Magazine of Art and 


LIFE. 


McBeth Gallery 
Henry Gasser 


(Continued from Page 8) 


prominent names in art-education circles 
as Frede Vidar, John Grabach, Edward 
Stevens, Samuel Brecher, W. T. Benda, 
Ferdinand Warren, Rubian Nakian and 
Syd Browne. In addition, Emmy Swey- 
bruch may be seen lecturing and demon- 
strating in the field of Design, and Ted 
Kautsky, A.N.A., on Pencil Technique. 
A frequent demonstrator has been Nor- 
man Kent, A.N.A., whose instructional 
abilities are in the medium of woodcut. 

Industries and art agencies are com- 
ing to regard the school as a _ prolific 
source of well-trained talent from which 
to draw their particular needs. Chances 
are, when you admire a clever piece of 
advertising art, it’s a ,.Newark School 
graduate who had a hand in putting it 
across the board. 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer Session 
FOUNDATION DESIGN PROGRAM 


@ Projection Drawing e@ Lettering 
wo and Three Dimensional Design 


OPEN TO TWO GROUPS 

!. College and Professional School students wish- 
ing to transfer to work for the School’s De- 
ree. 

lt. Teachers and College students, not wanting 
the degree. 

July 6 - August 13 Folder Available 

8 S .College Street @ Providence 3 @ Rhode Island 
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MAX WEBER: 


By ED ROYER 


American Art 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Royer, author of this critique, is an artist in his own right, and present Art Critic for The Columbus Citizen. 


AX WEBER has the unique distinction of being the leading “‘old master’’ of modern American art, and at the 


same time, one of the most contemporary of American painters. 
He may well be called the godfather of modern American art. When he returned to New York in 1909 


after four years of study and painting in Europe, he found an aesthetic void. Here the decedent academy ruled with 
the hand of the living dead. Art in America had sunk to its lowest state of competent but unimaginative and repeti- 


tious dullness. 


Post-impressionists were heretics or madmen unworthy of academic notice. They might—at great expense—rent 


some smaller commercial gallery in which 
to exhibit, but even this was of little avail. 
Critics and public alike had respect only 
for art shown in the official shows or in 
the larger galleries where works of the 
academicians were sold. 

Weber had the second show in Amer- 
ica of modern art. Alfred Stieglitz had 
shown works by Henri Matisse at his 
291 Gallery in 1908, the same year Robert 
Henri’s “Ashcan School” first drew the 
fire of the academicians. Through a 
friend, Weber secured an exhibition the 
following year at the Haas Gallery on 
Madison Avenue near 60th Street. 


From this first exhibition, Weber sold 
two pictures to the artist Arthur B. 
Davies. Otherwise the show had little 
effect. Critics, painters and the public 
were all too puzzled by his work to either 
appreciate it or condemn it. The academ- 
icians were too busy fighting the “Ashcan 
School” to pay attention to Weber. 

The following year, Weber exhibited 
at Stieglitz’ 291 with a group of artists 
which included, among others, Marin, 
Dove and Hartley. In 1911 he had a 
one-man show at 291. This time the 
critics were merciless in their savage con- 
demnation of his work. 


In 1912, Weber hired the Murray Hill 
Galleries for another exhibition. The 
critics again greeted his work with de- 
rision, but others began to understand 
what he was attempting and gave him en- 
couragement. Davies bought more of his 
pictures and gave him warm words of ap- 
preciation. Henri brought a group of his 
students to see the show and urged them 
to return again to study it more thor- 
oughly. 

In 1913, a group of American artists 
under the presidency of Davies brought 


The Flute Soloist by Max Weber 


to New York a great collection of Con- 
temporary European painting and sculp- 
ture. It was shown with work of the 
leading American artists of the advance- 
guard. This was the famous “Armory 
Show” which became a nationai sensation 
overnight. 

Included in the show was Marcel 
Duchamp’s “Nude Descending the Stair- 
case” which critics promptly renamed 
“Explosion in a Shingle Factory.” The 
picture was widely publicized and every- 
one felt called upon to try to find the 
nude. Few did, but they were defi- 
nitely introduced to modern art. 

The public has been slow to appreciate 
Weber’s work. For many years his ex- 
hibits were attended by more painters 
than any one else. His distortions and 
general lack of camera-realism were 


things the public could not understand. 
They still had the old academic idea that 


art was representation. 


Weber intended his work not as a win. 
dow opened on nature, but as an expres- 
sion of his own personal, emotional com- 
ment on nature. He was not copying 
or trying to imitate—he was creating, 
expressing his own inner self. He has 
since written: 

“Expression is born in stillness and 
solitude. It is as if one were listening to 
time and telling what he hears. That 
telling might be art, literature, science or 
philosophy. If it is plastic, it cannot be 
in words or in theories.” 


Art to him was a means of transmit- 
ting to others the wealth of one’s own 
emotional experiences. Since the public 
looked only for representation, they saw 
nothing. 

Yet Weber never blamed the public. 
He wrote: 


“Unfortunately art is set apart from 
everything . . . Some never see it... 
Culture has been too mental and too ver- 
bal . . . Culture will come only when 
every man will know how to address him- 
self to the inanimate simple things of life. 
A pot, a cup, a piece of calico, a chair, 
a mantel, a frame, the binding of a book, 
the trimming of a dress . . . these we live 
with. Culture will come when people 
touch things with love and see them with 
a penetrating eye.” 

Some critics and artists have seen in 
Weber’s works various influences and 
have thereby sought to detract from his 
importance as an artist. Does the work 
of an artist arise spontaneously from the 
dust? Where is the artist who owes no 
debt to the past? 


(Please turn to Page 21) 


Quotations are from the preface to AMERICAN Artists Group MonocrapH No. 4, which in turn is composed of excerpts from 
Weber's “Essays In Art” written in 1914 and published in 1916, and an essay entitled “Distortion In Modern Art” written in 1930 
for the School Journal of the Art Students League of New York. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESENTS: 


ONG a leading exponent and champion of modern art, the 
University of Nebraska has, this year, produced a show worthy 
of a second glance from the most discriminating eye. Too often 

a University exhibition consists of those discards and experiments 
that the practicing professional can do without; the Nebraska caval- 
cade, however, has none of this taste of left-over soup. Its list of 
exhibiting artists are a veritable Who’s Who among the virile paint- 
ers of today. For, not only does the Hall Collection sponsor the 
show, but it also purchases the cream of the crop. This year’s ‘““cream”’ 
included Abraham Rattner’s oil, “Hands U preaching,’ as well as the 
work of Eugene Berman, “St. Christopher and the Lost Children,” 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt’s “Procession,” and Henry Koerner’s “Skin of 
Our Teeth.” Ben Shahn, who recently held a One-Man Showing 
at the Museum of Modern Art, in New York City, was well-repre- 
sented by a tempera, “TJrouble” and an ink-drawing, “Southern 
Family.” Popular Modernists, Robert Gwathmey, Bernard Karfiol, 
Max Weber (this month's cover artist), Joseph Hirsch, (see cut be- 
low), Julian Levi, and Max Beckmann (see page 22), were among 
those present. All in all, there were 170 oils, drawings and sculptured 
items to be seen. 

This year, as in the past since 1888, the Nebraska Art Associa- 
tion examined the contents of the show and made its lone selection 
for purchase. The “best in show” ribbon was hung about the neck 
of Gregor Prestopino for his oil, “The Bridge.” Prestopino now 
takes his place in the gallery alongside last year’s winners, Lionel 
Feininger (City Moon) and Terence Duren (Opera House) in a 
representation that, through the years, has seen the work of Thomas 
Hart Benton, Max Weber, Grant Wood and Leon Kroll, to mention 
a few who have gone on to international reputations. 

New York Times art critic, Howard Debree, and Paul Parker, 
of the Des Moines Art Center, acted as advisors in the staging of the 
Exhibition. 

The Nebraska Show is unique in that work is by invitation. To 
this end, Dwight Hirsch, director of the University’s art gallery, 
makes an annual pilgrimage eastward to the art centers of the nation, 


(Please turn to Page 22 


The Telephoners 


Spring 


Plastic 


Sith Aunual Contemporary Ant Exhibition 


by Leo Amino 
Courtesy The Clay Club 
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by Joseph Hirsch 
Courtesy Associated American Artists 
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e Latest in Backs 


AS REVIEWED BY 


Oditor 


ANY BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Write: Design Magazine, 131 E. State St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


NATURAL FIGURE DRAWING by Anton Ref- 
regier. Published by Tudor Publishing Co. 
Price $3.00. 

Quite unlike many books on drawing 
the human figure this artist-author pre- 
sents the art student and layman simple 
and convincing facts about drawing. The 
personal approach is stressed thru this 
entire book. There are no set formulas. 
There is much stimulating help on the 
matter of materials and their uses. The 
illustrations are both in the form of draw- 
ings and photographs planned by the au- 
thor to stress his particular point of 
view. 

Anyone looking for “tricks” and “six 
easy lessons’ will not find them in 
Mr. Refregier’s book. But he will find 
much valuable help in art understanding 
and appreciation of fine drawing in par- 
ticular. “Drawing plays a very important 
part in our lives when we are children”, 
says the author. He adds, “‘As we mature, 
we no longer draw casually. Yet off 
guard, in a relaxed moment, in a tele- 
phone booth, we produce the most fan- 
tastic drawings or doodles.” 


The author believes that anyone can 
draw and drawing can be as relaxing as 
fishing. To convince his public the author 
spent a year in preparing this book. We 
commend it to those who are interested 
in the art of drawing. 


ALASKA BECKONS by Marius Barbeau. Pub- 
lished by The Caxton Printers, Itd., Caldwell, 
Idcho. Price $4.50. 

This vivid book brings a new interpre- 
tation of Alaska and its people. Dr. Ma- 
rius Barbeau, a French Canadian schol- 
ar, is folklorist and anthropologist for 
the Dominion government. His keen un- 
derstanding of the Indian mind and his 
extensive research among primitive peo- 
ples have resulted in a new kind of book 
on Alaska. It probes deeper into this 
colorful region and its extremely rich 
background. Here is a new interpreta- 
tion of Alaska in its role as a gateway 
for Asia’s wandering tribes, beckoning 
through the centuries to be explored. 


Or. Barbeau reminds us that Alaska. 
this immense land, is no longer forsaken 
and difficult of access. Its climate varies 
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from very moist and snowless the year 
round, at its southern edge, to really cold 
in the long winters—almost as cold as 
Manitoba and the states immediately 
south, Its resources are immense, unfath- 
omed. And this book introduces the read- 
er to its wealth. 


DESIGN FOR BUSINESS by J. Gordon Lippin- 
cott. Published by Paul Theobald, Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. Price $8.00. 

Here is a thoroughly honest book on 
the new profession of industrial design. 
While it does not aim to show how to be- 
come a designer for business it does 
clearly and simply explain the full mean- 
ing of design for! industry. It delineates 
the elements, principles and attributes of 
design, discussing in length color, tex- 
ture and space; lines and planes; rhythm, 
proportion and balance; movement; em- 
phasis, etc. The author treats art always 
as a tangible medium that can be under- 
stood and successfully applied to the 
benefit of nearly every business. 


The author is a design consultant .. . 
who is well known having designed prod- 
ucts for over 300 nationally known 
manufacturers. He sees industrial design 
as art applied to mass production and 
merchandising. It is a combination of 
consumers-industrial research seeking 
what people want, and the economic 
means of providing for these wants. 


In the highly competitive years ahead 
there will be a great need for deeper un- 
derstanding of art applied to mass pro- 
duction and in this book the author clear- 
ly defines the fundamentals of industrial 
design. It should mean much to student 
designers and those planning to enter in- 
dustry as well as to the consumer public. 


AIRBRUSH ILLUSTRATION by Ben Jorj Har. 
ris. Published by The Manual Arts Press, Pe. 
oria, Illinois. Price $4.00. 


This experienced husband and wife 
team has tackled a new and _ chal- 
lenging technique with success. Now they 
give us this book with a step by step 
presentation with valuable illustrations, 
These techniques are presented in order 
of difficulty, just as the novice should 
try them. Many of the simple yet almost 
indispensable methods of first-ranking 
commercial airbrush artists have never 
been analyzed in book form before. Some 
of those here presented were introduced 
by the authors themselves in order to im- 
prove the quality of work they could do 
and eliminate much waste. 

For those using or intending to use the 
airbrush here is a helpful and interesting 
‘“how-to-do-it” book. 

The signature (Ben Jorj) is a com- 
bination of both names. Ben is a modest 
fellow who is energetic, artistic and ver- 
satile. Jorj is his wife, imaginative, vigor- 
ous. They take turns working on most of 
their drawings, yet they both have their 
own aceounts. 


STEUBEN GLASS. A monograph by James S. 
Platt. Published by H. Bittner Co. N.Y.C. 
61 plates and 31 pages editorial matericl. 


Price $10.00. 
A completely comprehensive book of 


some of the most exquisite work done by 
a famous concern for persons and or- 
ganizations of discrimination. This is the 
company selected by President Harry 
S. Truman as most eligible to design a 
wedding gift from the American people 
to their Royal Highnesses of Great 
Britain, in 1947. (Rendered by inter- 
nationally celebrated Sidney Waugh.) No 
Arts & Craftsman should be without a 
copy, despite the expensive investment, 
for here, in one volume, is a complete 
survey of the evolution of glass from 
inception to completion, with pertinent 
background data, historical notations, 
and large-size engravings. Simplicity of 
form, coupled with austere dignity, is 
the keynote to the work of the House 
of Steuben. This publication will show 
the reader examples of master crafts- 
manship in a highly selective field. 


WEAVING YOU CAN DO by Edith Louise Al- 
len. Published by The Manual Arts Press, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. Price $2.50. 


This book should be the answer to so 
many persons who are curious and eager 
to start weaving. It tells how to set up 
and operate looms from small frame 
looms to foot-powered, four harness- 
types. Special forms of weaving like the 
English inkle method, Egyptian card 
weaving and weaving on a two-harness 
table loom are discussed and illustrated 
in full detail. The designs and operating 
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plans of all complicated looms are shown 
in photographs and with diagrams that 
give the necessary processes. Yarn selec- 
tion, winding, and mounting in prepara- 
tion for threading; threading and tread- 
ling problems; fabric designing and lay- 
ing out; warp and weft variations, are 
among the numerous issues considered. 

All in all this seems to us the best and 
most commendable book for those who 
are anxious to begin at once to explore 
the intensely interesting art of weaving. 

(Continued from Page 18) 

Weber was a friend of Henri Rousseau, 
he knew Matisse, Picasso, Gleizes and 
many other artists of those exciting days 
in Paris of the early years of this cen- 
tury. He was one of them, influenced by 
the same environment, the same discus- 
sions and the same theories. 

He studied the works of El Greco, 
Velasquez and Goya in Spain, of Giotto, 
Francesca and Donatello in Italy. Back 
in Paris he studied with Matisse and 
spent hours at the great exhibition of 
Cezanne’s works. From his early years 
at Pratt Institute, under Arthur Dow, he 
had come to understand and appreciate 
some of the great principles of Oriental 
art. When he returned to America from 
Paris, he literally lived in the Museum 
of Natural History studying American 
aboriginal art. He learned from the 
Mayas and Aztecs, and from ancient 
Eskimo tribes. 

Again we turn to Weber’s own writ- 
ings: 

“Tradition is a stumbling block unless 
one knows how to use it... Instead of 
studying or feeling the spirit of the an- 
cients through their art—only their means 
by some are used. Many have dressed 
themselves in robes that fit them neither 
in form nor in color. Expression pre- 
ordains its own means.” 

Always Weber was seeking the great 


underlying truths upon which all great 


art is founded, those basic principles com- 
mon to art from the earliest cave-wall 
scratchings to the latest contemporary 
masterpiece. He studied at the feet of 
many masters. From each he learned a 
little something new, something that took 
him just a little closer to the great truths 
he sought. In this he was but following 
the traditional methods of study common 
to Renaissance painters and to the great 
Chinese masters. They never were too 
proud to learn from others what they 
could assimilate and use. Therein lay 
their greatness. 

Lesser men glory in their pride and 
die in their own personal rut. Others 
settle comfortably into the rut left by 
some other artist. For Weber, there have 
been various paths but no ruts—neither 
those made by others nor any of his own 
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making. His artistic growth and devel- 
opment have kept pace through the years 
with the maturing of his mental and spir- 
itual ‘ife. 

The full fruition of his many years 
of thought, work and study was probably 
most evident in his 1946 show at the Paul 
Rosenberg Galleries in New York. He 
was still the innovator. Critics noted his 
new beauties of calligraphic line, his 
intricate semi-abstract designs, his great 
adroitness in handling spatial relation- 
ships, and his superb orchestration of 
color. 

In the history of modern art, the name 
of Max Weber will continue to take on 
added importance each year for many 
years to come. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen: 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen: The 
Third Annual Exhibition of the Penn- 
svlvania Guild of Craftsmen will be held 
in the new Arts and Crafts Center, Fifth 
and Shady Avenues, in Pittsburgh, 
May 15 through June 13. 


(Continued from Page 11) 

ists as the late Rex Whistler and Anna 
Zinkeisen, responsible for the decor of 
many sophisticated plays, for witty and 
varied illustrations, and even fashion 
drawings, have also illustrated children’s 
books. So has C. F. Tunnicliffe, whose 
woodcuts and “scraper-board” drawings 
are famous in Britain. All mediums and 
types of illustration are now used, such 
as lithographs. Children’s books so illus- 
trated have been shown in many exhibi- 
tions of modern printing and book pro- 
duction. So have fine woodcuts and scis- 
sor cuts, with bold, peasant-like colors 
which appeal to young children. Hand- 
colored lino-cuts illustrate nursery 
rhymes. Pencil and charcoal drawings 
or water-colors of animals, horses and 
hounds, race across the paper as if living. 
Some books are now illustrated by colored 
photographs, and are often extremely 
effective, especially for very young chil- 
dren. The great clarity and the dimen- 
sional appearance of photographs are 
useful in teaching the youngest children 
names, shapes and uses of everyday 
things. For older children there are fine 
photographs showing the beauty of 
ordinary things and of flowers, mosses, 
shells and fungi. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS U. 


HIGHLANDS 
ART WORKSHOP 


Perfect Summer Climate 


6400 ft. high 
June 1-July 9 July 10-Aug. 13 


Workshop in Ceramics 


Art Education °* Weaving 
Design Leathercraft 
Painting Jewelry 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
CREDIT 


EXCURSIONS to Indian craftsmen, ceremonials, 
and famous art centers, Santa Fe, Taos, (South- 
west Culture.) 


Summers at Highlands Workshop lead to an M.A. 
DISCUSSIONS centered around timely art problems 


FELIX PAYANT 


Coordinator and Teacher 


For information write: 
PROF. JOHN HORNS 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS 
UNIVERSITY 
LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 


the School for Art Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MACAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved Under the G.I. Bill of Rights 


In-service and alertness credit courses for teachers. 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), N. ¥Y. SC 4-9518 


THE 


Summer School of Painting 
Saugatuck, Michigan 


38th YEAR 
June 28th to September 4th 


Large Faculty of Artist-Instructors im 


PAINTING 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
CRAFTS 


Send for Folder 


Veteran Approved 


Unique Location 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
mostly located in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and Columbus, and scans hundreds of paintings and sculptured 
pieces. From this compilation of the top-drawer offerings, he 
selects the hundred-seventy odd that are outstanding. To these 
carefully screened few go his personal invitation to exhibit. 
Consequently, art dealers and museum directors are happy to 
cooperate by bringing forth the prime pieces for his scrutiny. 
Exhibiting artists can look forward to slicing a $12,000 melon 
among themselves, for that is the average amount spent by 


private citizens in purchases. 


The Hall Collection, donated to the University of Nebraska 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hall in 1930, now is valued at well over 
$130,000. 


Courtesy Bucholz Gallery 


The Windmill Max Beckmann 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
risk standardization, and they feel certain that their clients— 
not one of whom has ever been solicited—beat a path to their 
workshops because they appreciate being treated like human 
beings. 

‘Here, in a wooded canyon,’ says Weber, “where the 
Franciscan Friars once walked to their vineyards, we live 
among the fabled live oaks of Santa Barbara. Here our client 
feels at ease. He finds us working and living at the same time, 
and he can see that we do not run a design factory; neither 
do we standardize our thinking and our apportionment of 
time.” 

If they believe as do Kem Weber designers, the clients 
stay to talk over their problems. If they do not, they go away. 
“But,” Weber observes, “they don’t go away mad. Here we 
have quiet and peace; gentle breezes; a babbling brook; no 
winters—and how can anyone get mad in an atmosphere like 
that?” ©@ 


(Continued from Page 9) 
tended in the long run, to wait to be told. Now the motto is, 
“Let the children think’. The course which girls may follow 
now has a strong natural appeal. They design dress fabrics, 
hats and sun-shades, and some of the more dexterous-fingered 
create figures in paper sculpture. 

Color schemes for dresses are closely related to the girls’ 
figures. For example, color schemes are created for girls with 
red, black, or fair hair; for slim girls, and others who are not 
so slim. Using these color schemes as the basis, all-over pat- 
terns are then designed and transferred to linoleum blocks. 
After careful cutting, these blocks are used to print the design 
onto the chosen fabric, and the final process of making the 
dress is carried out either in the art-craft-room or in the 
sewing-room., 

At every stage, color is the inspiration, and it is felt that 
girls passing through this development must assimilate sound 
ideas of appropriate color and design and have gained some 
knowledge of what is meant by good taste. 

Such projects as designing and making scale models of 
hats in paper, give girls the opportunity to develop their creative 
ability in a practical manner. Paper sculpture in the form of 
flowers, masks and figures encourages the young girls to be 
neat and stresses the necessity for careful consideration of every 
detail. In this way it is hoped to develop good taste and better 
discrimination. Discernment of what is good and bad in design 
is so much helped by the study of examples that the notice of 
the pupils is drawn to articles of everyday use, and whenever 
possible photographs or pictures are shown to illustrate par- 
ticular points. Relationship to setting is included, from that of 
house decoration to town and country planning. 


Scarves and Rugs 

For boys, the designing and printing of fabrics for hang- 
ings is being encouraged. Metal work, pottery and chalk carv- 
ing are also crafts which, it is felt, will help boys towards a 
better understanding of good design. The weaving of scarves 
and rugs is carried out by boys and girls. By actually making 
those articles, the value of restraint in the use of color is im- 
pressed upon them, as are also the limitations that the craft 
imposes on the design, 

It should be realized, however, that not all Scottish schools 
are carrying out this program. Shortage of materials for craft 
work is at present a serious handicap, but it is hoped that the 
time may come soon when the pupils may enjoy the satisfaction 
and uplift of participating in these projects. It can be said, at 
least, that even in these difficult days most of the schools are 
endeavoring to nurture the personality of each child, and even 
if this were the only reason for art in an educational curriculum, 
it would still be of inestimable value. © 
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For the past fifty years art teachers, university professors, 
supervisors of art education and just plain art-lovers in thirty-nine 
countries have been subscribing religiously to the pioneer 
publication in the field. 


Why DESIGN? 


Because: It is the only publication to cover all fields of 
creative art. Sculpture, ceramics, painting, 
photography, textiles, interior decoration—the 
list is long and the coverage complete. 


Because: It is one of the few art magazines written by 
its readers. Every subscriber literally owns a 
share of DESIGN. He and she may submit 
articles for publication, may utilize its pages to 
introduce to their fellow artists something new 
and interesting from among their own expe- 
riences. 


Read a copy of DESIGN and decide for yourself. Any subscriber 
may have his money refunded if not fully satisfied with the 
product he himself is invited to help edit. 


On the pages of DESIGN you will find the answers to many of 
your art problems. Teachers find it a wonderful text-source. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM TO DESICN 


Enclosed is: $4.00 for one year* 
$7.00 for two years* 
of DESIGN. Kindly mail to: 


ADDRESS................ 


*Add $1.00 per year postage for addresses outside territorial | 
limits of U.S.A, | 
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mneral Library 
Univ. of Michigan 


? Ann Arbor, Mich. | 
wo Water Colors : 


hy Henry Gasse’ 


1 charming snow Scape m - 
the free-flowing style so 


characteristic of Gasser's 


coater color work. 


Ist prise -winner of 0th 
Annual Washington late 
Color Club Exhibition, 
Washington, D. ( 
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